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OUR FREE-LANCE SCHOOLS 


TuIs year’s version of that hardy perennial, the bill 
for Federal aid to education, and the spirited contro- 
versy it aroused between personages in high places 
have called public attention to the growing strength 
and importance of private schools in the over-all pro- 
gram of education in these United States. 

When the average citizen thinks of private schools 
he is likely to have in mind such institutions as Groton, 
Lawrenceville, Emma Willard, the Phillips academies, 
perhaps a military school or some local country day 
school, or the like. If he considers at all the extent 
of the private-school movement, he may think in terms 
of a few score, or perhaps a few hundred, scattered 
over the United States. Comparatively few persons 
have any very clear ideas about how private schools 
are supported, sponsored, managed, or regulated. 
Few, that is, outside of the two million and more 
homes that patronize them. 

As a matter of fact, something over 12,000 ele- 
mentary and something over 3,000 high schools and 
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L. A. WILLIAMS 
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academies, that is about 15,000 schools are officially 


reported as nonpublic. How more are not 


reporting is anybody’s guess. 


many 
Few states require that 
private schools shall register with any central office. 
In one state a few years ago an authorized committee 
for a study of private schools had to resort to tele- 
phone directories, newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments, casual and incidental lists, and the like in order 
to find out how many such schools were operating in 
the state. Even with all the zeal and care exercised 
in the search they later discovered a number of schools 
not on their master list and felt sure they had missed 
many others. Incidentally, they discovered that pri- 
vate schools have a way of appearing and disappear- 
ing, coming and going, existing and then not existing, 
all of which is a bit disconcerting to students who have 
at some time attended these evanescent schools and 
need reports and credits from them at some later time. 

Many of the nonpublic schools have in recent years 
preferred to be known as independent schools, osten- 
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sibly because they are free of support and control by 
political units of governments. In reality such inde- 
pendence as they enjoy derives from a rather uni- 
versal feeling among them that each is responsible 
alone to its clientele and so can determine its policies 
from within, uninfluenced by outside forces. How- 
ever, the majority of even such schools are not en- 
tirely independent of outside control because they are 
church-sponsored or church-afliliated and must con- 
form, more or less, to some sectarian or religious pat- 
tern. The nonsectarian schools generally have some 
special theory, or point of view, or objective, which is 
a predominating influence upon all they do. Prac- 
tically all of fhem find that the changing value of the 
dollar too often dictates what both policy and prac- 
tice shall be. Yet each one is very jealous of its own 
policy and practices, meticulously avoiding imitation, 
in so far as possible, and eager to be known for its 
origin and individual manner of contributing to the 
needs of society and the welfare of its pupils. 

In point of numbers alone the nonpublic schools are 
important social forees. The figures given above do 
not take into account those private schools which make 
no report to state or Federal authorities and which 
include, among other kinds of schools, those giving 
instruction and diplomas in dramatics, art, beauty cul- 
ture, barbering, diesel engines, charm, elocution, sec- 
retarial work, and so on ad infinitum. Nobody knows 
even approximately the total number and kinds of 
private schools now in existence, or where they are 
located, or how financially responsible they are. Re- 
cent experiences under the GI Bill have shown all too 
clearly how easy it is to locate “approved” private 
schools only to find great numbers of them inefficient 
and irresponsible. 

A few states make gestures of regulating private 
education, but by and large private schools are laws 
unto themselves. Moreover, even well-established and 
reliable nonpublie schools vigorously protest and ac- 
tively oppose all legislation looking toward regulation 
of private educational enterprises, firm in the belief 
that by such legislation they may lose their “inde- 
pendence.” Such an attitude makes it easy for the 
charlatans to bilk the gullible (and sometimes the hard 
headed) and so bring a measure of disrepute upon all 
private education. A positive and constructive pro- 
gram of protective legislation initiated and carried 
through by reputable private schools would preserve 
not only their precious independence but also their 


security and very existence. Admittedly some pro- 


posed legislation has been initiated out of spite, preju- 
dice, intolerance, and the like, and good schools have 
been made the whipping boys for poor schools. But 
the answer to such treatment is to get at the condi- 
tions that gave rise to the negative attitudes and cor- 
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rect them, if necessary by regulatory legislation spon- 
sored by strong and admirable schools. This calls 
for unity and for surrender of a certain measure of 
individualism. 
is worth the sacrifice of a small measure of sover- 


The only question is whether security 


eignty. 

For the most part the private schools are sponsored 
by religious bodies, about eight out of ten of them 
by the Roman Catholic Church. The majority of the 
non-Catholic schools are nonsectarian, although they 
are all more or less religious in nature and offer more 
or less of religious instruction. The predominance of 
Roman Catholic schools has come about during the 
past 25 years although their number has been increas- 
ing steadily and rapidly since the first decade of this 
century. The only other religious group to report 
any notable increase in the past 50 years is the Sev- 
enth Day Adventist organization which now operates 
schools in 34 states, while in 1900 they had schools in 
fewer than a dozen. In so far as reported figures 
are reliable, the past quarter century, omitting the 
influence of these two religious bodies, shows a marked 
trend toward nondenominational private schools with 
a definite religious atmosphere. 

It is possible to get some line on 3,000 of the non- 
public high schools and academies because they are all 
eager to be approved as college-preparatory agencies 
or recognized officially by state departments of edu- 
cation. Consequently these “accredited” schools are 
open to visits by accrediting officials and do make 
reports about certain aspects of their organization 
and activities. Right here they show their individ- 
uality or independence, if one prefers, because they 
object to and protest against standardization by even 
these official agencies which operate in terms of stand- 
ards and norms. For example, Webb School in Bell 
Buckle (Tenn.), a famous college-preparatory school 
for boys over many years, refused for a long time to 
affiliate with the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, an acerediting agency. “Old 
Sawney,” as the headmaster was affectionately known, 
asked very pointedly why he should run a school, if 
it had to be like every other school preparing boys 
for college. Not all schools carry their individualism 
that far, but they do chafe under uniformity and ex- 
ternally imposed rules and regulations. 

The variety of sponsorships under which nonpublic 
high schools and academies operate is another evidence 
of the individualism which so eharacterizes them. In 
general, they are church-sponsored (sectarian) or non- 
church-sponsored (nonsectarian), but that does not 
tell half the story. There are all degrees of control 
exercised by the different denominations in the sec- 
tarian group as well as by different branches within 
any one denomination. In some cases the church 
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holds the purse strings and so can enforce its man- 
dates; in others the church, in effect, lends its name 
and the school is considered to be only church-affili- 
ated. Between these two extremes lies about every 
variation that heart could desire. In the smaller non- 
sectarian group, control varies in degree and kind 
from the privately owned schools, in which a single 
individual is absolute, to schools where a self-perpetu- 
ating board of trustees chosen from parents of chil- 
dren attending the school are sponsors and directors 
of a nonprofit institution. In between lies a wide 
variety of arrangements such as stock companies with 
boards of directors, trustees of a nonprofit corporation 
made up of interested persons of note, trustees of a 
corporation with alumni memberships, foundations 
with self-perpetuating boards of directors, and so on. 
Actually, there is no one pattern and no group of 
major patterns into which sponsorship and control of 
independent schools can be classified. 

There seem to be no limits to the permutations and 
combinations of what might be called administrative 
types. There are strictly boarding schools, strictly day 
schools, and combination day and boarding schools. 
Occasionally a day school will have provisions for a 
few boarding students, as at University School at 
Shaker Heights (Ohio), and in turn a boarding school 
may take on a few day students. At Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, the day and boarding school 
includes grades 8 through 12 and is located in the 
country, while the junior day school, grades 1 through 
7, is in the city. There is no common agreement as 
to use of the dormitory plan or of the cottage plan 
for housing. Some schools have one, some the other, 
and some a combination. A change over the years 
from one to the other and, perhaps, back again indi- 
cates how a change in administrative leadership evi- 
denees the individualism of the school. Day schools 
are located in the heart of great cities, in the open 
country, or in suburban areas, each location having its 
advocates and supporters. 
expediency are the governing factors, for the most 


Circumstances, exigencies, 


part, although in an appreciable number of eases the 
stated reasons for any given practice will be the out- 
come of experience, or of educational philosophy, or 
both. When it comes to the details of administering 
any one of these plans there is no unity of practice 
or of opinion. What is done and how it is done are 
determined by the administrative head, although there 
are infrequent eases of staff and faculty co-operation, 
at least in the discussion stage. 

A very similar situation prevails regarding the 
nature of student bodies. There are schools for boys 
only, for girls only, and for both boys and girls. 
Again, there will be found schools which do not ex- 


actly fit any such categories. Here is a school sup- 
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posedly for girls only, but boys may be admitted to 
it up to grade four, or grade five, as in the Cathedral 
School of St. Mary, an Episcopal school in Garden 
City (N. Y.), for example. 
appear in schools supposedly for boys only, where 


A similar situation will 


girls will be accepted up to a given age or grade level. 
In the majority of coeducational schools boys and girls 
mingle freely in practically all their activities, but in 
others the boys and girls recite separately, or are 
seated separately, but carry on their extracurricular 
activities jointly. In Moses Brown School, a Friends’ 
school in Providence (R. I.), the boys and girls are 
now segregated on two sites about a mile apart, al- 
though up to a quarter of a century ago, throughout 
many years of its long history both sexes were housed 
on the same grounds. 
practice sex segregation, although a coeducational sec- 
ondary school is occasionally found. The Marietta 
School, Bellewood (Nebr.), is one example. Marietta, 
incidentally, claims proudly that it is the smallest 
accredited high school in the United States and pre- 
sents an impressive list of successful men and women 
who are its graduates. Conviction, purpose, exigen- 
cies, tradition, one or more, are factors which make 
for individualism in handling student bodies. 

The grades included within any given school depend 
upon the school. This is true even for schools which 
are classified and advertised as secondary. Here is 
a school that includes all grades from one through 12 


As a rule Catholie schools 


and in which the emphasis from the beginning is upon 
preparation for college. 
years of strictly high-school grades, while a nearby 
school considers that five years are necessary for sound 
college preparation. 


Another has the usual four 


Still another insists on six years. 
Another has a three-year junior-high-school and a 
three-year senior-high-school form of organization. 
Even where an elementary school is included in the 
set-up, it may begin with a nursery school, a kinder- 
garten, or any of the primary grades. The names, 
junior school, middle school, upper school, have a wide 
variety of grade connotations. The separate years may 
be called forms, after the English custom; or junior, 
junior middle, middle, and senior; or Latin ordinals 
may be used, as in the William Penn Charter School 
in Philadelphia; or first year may mean the gradu- 
ating year, and fourth year the initial year of high- 
school work. The arrangement and titles assigned ap- 
pear in almost endless confusion and must be an end- 
less headache to the harassed admission officials of 
colleges and universities. To what purpose the inde- 
pendent schools do this kind of thing, other than to 
assert their individuality, is not at all clear. It may 
very well be in part a confusion transmitted from the 
common ancestor of them all, the American academy, 
when grade distinctions had not yet appeared. 
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The range in size of grounds and sites extends from 
a small portion of a city block, the attic in a private 
house, a couple of floors in a loft building, to hun- 
dreds of acres in open country, perhaps with lake 
frontage, or the shore line of a salt-water bay skirt- 
ing the edge of the property, or with acres of heavily 
wooded areas, all inviting to a wide range of outdoor 
activities. Buildings run the gamut from great ba- 
ronial establishments to the cramped and limited quar- 
ters of the famous New England salt-box; they may 
be old, often neglected, renovated, restored, or im- 
maculately new and shining. The architecture may be 
Colonial, or Gothic, early Tudor or late modernistic, 
Spanish or ranch-type, or just plain farm house or 
school house. Grounds at Choate School in Connecti- 
cut include, among other provisions, five playing fields, 
18 tennis courts, a range for skeet and trap shooting, 
a golf course. The Berry Schools in Georgia occupy 
over 30,000 acres of farm land with orchards, tree 
nurseries, a 40-acre vegetable garden, a herd of 100 
Jersey cows, and one of 400 beef cattle. Tabor Acad- 
emy in Massachusetts not only has an ample campus 
but fronts on its own harbor facing Buzzard’s Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The list might go on indefi- 
nitely illustrating almost any kind of living, studying, 
playing arrangement from luxury to utter simplicity. 
All of which is evidence of the individual judgment 
and financial resources which enter into the decision 
of what material provisions are necessary, or desirable, 
in order that a given school may carry out its pro- 
gram. Of course, accredited schools have to meet 
certain minimum requirements but the maximum pro- 
visions are the privilege of each school. 

This educational introversion appears also in the 
nature of the student bodies and in certain restrictive 
features of the faculties. Each of these schools draws 
its enrollment heavily from areas close to its location 
and from nearby states. Certain schools, particularly 
in the south, were established to meet the needs of 
stated geographical areas; other schools accept only 
students who have been baptized in a particular faith. 
In the past few years the tendency to sectionalism, 
another inheritance from the days of the academies, 
has been recognized and efforts are made to draw in 
more students from an extended territory, not with- 
out positive results. Still, one student, at most two, 
from each of 15 states and one student from each of 
five foreign countries cannot do much to leaven a total 
student body of 200 with nine tenths of the students 
coming from three adjoining states. It is more likely 
that the influence of the many will be felt by the few 
than that of the few by the many. The school with a 
long tradition reflecting the ideology of an area, south- 
ern New England, for example, is much more likely to 
retain its provincialisms than to adopt the more lib- 
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eral ideas and customs of the midwest, if the studen 
from the latter make up only a tenth or less of ¢) 
student body. One would hardly expect Taft, », 
Deerfield, or Abbott Academy, for instance, to hay, 
its student-body tone noticeably modified by the fey 
boys or girls it absorbs outside its locale. 
contrary each would hope to make so definite an jy. 
pression upon students from the wide-open spaces 
to mark them forever with its own brand. Privat, 
schools are not so much interested in broadening the}; 
own horizons as they are in extending their own jp. 
fluence. That is to say, they are not so much ¢op. 
cerned with the broadening influence which student; 
from afar can have upon them as they are in th: 
stamp which they can leave upon those students. Th 
old school tie has many significances. 

In the matter of faculties both regional and see. 
tarian elements are apparent. In school after schoo 
the faculty has been chosen from a limited number of 
higher institutions, practically all of which are in th 
general region of the school under consideration 
Several good and sufficient reasons can be given t 
support the practice which, however, makes for r. 
gionalism and a certain amount of professional jn. 
breeding. In the case of many sectarian schools th: 
faculties are trained in the colleges of the religious 
faith sponsoring the school, and in some sectarian 
schools the teachers must be members of the church i: 
control of the school and trained in the denomination’ 
own colleges. The influence here is distinctly see. 
tarian and that is the intent of the school’s sponsors 
and sectarianism, or denominationalism, is but another 
name for individualism. In general, it ean be sai 
that the chief purpose of any such sectarian school i 
to perpetuate and strengthen a particular religiow 
faith through instruction of youth in that faith 
What more natural and proper, therefore, than t 
have all teachers well grounded in the correct tenets 
The effect upon the schools is to give them individ 
ality in terms of religious teachings. 

There is great reluctance in the field of private edu. 
eation about entering into organizational activitie 
which look to unification and co-ordination. Abou 
25 years ago the Secondary Education Board wa 
founded to serve as a clearing house and co-ordinatin; 
For some reas0! 


On the 


agency among independent schools. 
not entirely clear the membership in that organ: 
zation now includes only about one in ten of the tots 
number of nonpublic high schools and academies. 

similar body, the National Council of Independen' 
Schools, was set up about ten years ago to serve th 
common interests of these schools. To date the men: 
bership is in only a slightly larger proportion tha! 
that for the Secondary Education Board. The Heai: 
masters and Headmistresses associations have been 1! 
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ayistence longer than either of these others but mem- 
ership is limited and made exclusive by an election 
The Independent School Bulletin is the 
ficial organ of the independent schools, through the 


procet lure. 


Secondary Education Board, but its subscription list 
scarcely exceeds the number of schools that are mem- 
bers of the board. Such evidence indicates that, by 
and large, the nonpublic secondary schools are not 
creatly interested in co-operative efforts looking 
toward unity and co-ordination. It also implies that 
very large numbers of the private secondary schools 
ire a bit suspicious that affiliation with an organiza- 
tion, even though made up solely of their colleagues, 
It is, 
perhaps, a halo influence from their dislike for any- 


nay hamper their expression of individualism. 


thing that savors of standardization and their fear 
that unity too readily leads to uniformity. 

This unwillingness to co-operate in teamwork was 
inderstandable when private schools were private- 
venture enterprises and when competition was the life 
of trade. But, with so many of these schools now 
organized as nonprofit corporations imbued with the 
spirit of contributing to social welfare, the attitude 
s not readily explained or explainable except on the 
crounds that each institution is determined to “live 
’ The explanation might lie in the nature 
of the different religious bodies with which large num- 


ts own life,’ 


hers of the schools are connected, were it not for the 
fact that a goodly number of both Protestant and Cath- 
olie schools are members of the Secondary Education 
Board, or of the National Council, or of both. Cer- 
tainly there are many respects in which all these 
schools could be of mutual benefit if they could arrive 
at some common denominator over which they could 
all stand. 

While there is a strong spirit of reservation about 
entering into association with professional agencies 
on a nation-wide basis, there is a noticeable tendency 
to formulate and give allegiance to organizations 
which represent narrowly selected interests. The 
Quakers, for example, have their Friends’ Council; 
the Catholics have their nation-wide association; the 
Seventh-Day Adventists have their Educational Con- 
ference whose interests and influence are international 
inscope. Other religious bodies have their own means 
and agencies for sustaining small-group loyalties. In 
localities where a number of private schools are 
grouped at no great distance from each other there 
are semi-informal regional organizations or wholly in- 
formal assemblies, such as Private School associations. 
In California there is an Association of Independent 
Schools which attempts to maintain educational, pro- 
fessional, and ethical standards of a high order among 
the 30 member schools—out of some 140 private 
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schools on the accredited list of the University of 
California. 

All these and similarly restricted organizations and 
associations are but further indication of the sectional, 
sectarian, and exclusive nature of the interests among 
nonpublic schools. They tend to hold aloof not only 
from the publie schools but also from nonpublic 
schools which are of different sects, or types, or 
classes. Each group is sure that, for itself at least, its 
plan and practices are superior to all others, and it 
has, therefore, little interest in what others outside of 
This makes for a kind 
which 


sometimes appears to the outside observer like smug- 


its selected group are doing. 
of introversion and educational inbreeding 
ness and self-satisfaction, not always too acceptable 
to the uninitiated. It is another manifestation of the 
spirit of individualism, the spirit known in polities as 
nationalism. It is the 
marked the 
schools, the American academy. 


small-group consciousness 


which common ancestor of all these 
It is, too, a rebellion 
against standardization and uniformity, against the 
stereotype and the casting into a single mold. 

How did the private schools come into being? The 
An illustrious group 


along the Atlantic seaboard had their roots deep in 


story is long and complicated. 


early American history long before there were any 
publie schools. In the case of one, Roxbury Latin, 
the story runs back without break to very early Colo- 
nial days. A goodly number are survivals and rejuve- 
nations of the academies and seminaries that paved 
the way for publie schools. A very large number 
came about more recently because of dissatisfactions 
growing out of conditions in publie schools which 
accompany congestion in great population centers. 
Too many children in a single classroom, mass pro- 
motions, undesirable companions, soft pedagogy, all 
and sundry induced parents and educational evangelists 
to establish schools where these conditions would not 
obtain. By far the largest number have grown out of 
the lack of religious instruction in public schools due 
to laws and court decisions forbidding the use of 
publie funds to support sectarian teachings. Not a 
few of them also have come into being as feeders to 
denominational colleges, many of which are missionary 
enterprises. This point of the lack of and need for 
religious teaching accounts for the overwhelming num- 
bers and proportion of Catholic schools which consti- 
tute over 2,200 of the 3,000 listed private secondary 
schools, seven out of every ten. All these varied rea- 
sons for establishing schools under private control 
constitute at least one fundamental explanation for 
the strong spirit of individualism so clearly apparent 
in them. 

In the light of so many evidences of insularity it 
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might be asked if there are no evidences of common 
characteristics. This particular group of 3,000 sec- 
ondary schools all share in common the feature of 
accreditation. But accreditation is not standardized, 
or determined on like bases, or for identical purposes. 
Practically all these schools offer college-preparatory 
curricula, and college-entrance requirements are re- 
Yet the variety of 
approaches made for meeting these requirements is 
Singularly enough the one feature upon 


markably alike over the country. 


impressive. 
which there is the nearest to mutual agreement is the 
emphasis given to the individuality of students. The 
ratio of total teachers to total pupils in each school 
is low, as low sometimes as one to nine, and the size 
of classes is likewise small; ten to twelve pupils to a 
class is frequently reported and classes seldom exceed 
twenty. These conditions make individual attention 
possible, and teachers are able to know every pupil 
as a person and not merely as a name on a class roll. 
Similarly in the frequent faculty councils about the 
pupils the knowledge thus gained about each boy or 
girl may be pooled, opinions exchanged, and close per- 
sonal relations established. This individualized atten- 
tion carries over in many schools to pupil programs 
which are tailored to each pupil instead of being 
ready-made or “general-issue” affairs which the boy 
or girl must be made somehow to fit. This is the an- 
swer of private schools to the problems of mass edu- 
cation and oversized classes in the public schools. 
In all kinds of ways individual differences are recog- 
nized and provisions made to capitalize upon them for 
the welfare of the pupils. Perhaps this is all but the 
natural outcome of the spirit of individualism so 
clearly evident in other aspects of private education. 

It is quite patent that emphasis upon various 
aspects of individualism may have both desirable and 
In the area of religion too 
rabid distinctions may easily develop intolerance and 


not-so-desirable features. 
prejudice. If selection of pupils is based too much 
upon ability to pay fees, there is danger of develop- 
ing a plutocracy instead of an intellectual aristocracy. 
Even this latter may be built upon a false basis, if 
reliance is placed too heavily upon facility in the 
fields and methods of the traditional scholar. Success 
in a small and highly selected group in high school 
often leads to tragic disappointment and failure to 
understand a lesser success in a larger and more rep- 
resentative group in college. Too much individual 
attention or too constant surveillance may so weaken 
moral sinew as to produce only flabby character. 
Self-reliance and self-responsibility have a difficult 
time in developing when smothered with overprotec- 
tion. Originality and initiative do not come out in 
small classes exclusively but very frequently appear 


under sharp competition in large groups. There cay 
be so much probing and prodding of a youngster as { 
turn him into a real problem child when all that wa; 
needed to get him safely past some adolescent hazarj 
was a bit of patient understanding and friendly ey. 
couragement. Not all that is done under the name oj 
individual attention to growing boys and girls is eithe, 
necessary or desirable. 

This all-pervading spirit of individualism carrie; 
along with it a tremendous responsibility because ther. 
is danger that a given boy or girl may be individual. 
ized straight out of our modern society. A youth 
may be so oversupported, so oversupervised, so ove; 
directed and assisted, so overanalyzed, in short givey 
so much individual attention, that he loses the most 
of such individuality as was nature’s endowment. Th 
province of school life is fundamentally to give in. 
dividuality a chance, not to make it over into nor. 
mality. We cannot, if we would, live the lives of ow 
We can stand ready to encourage their at 
tempts to live their own lives fully and we can stand 
To learn to live his 
very own life youth must be allowed to stand on his 
own feet, make his own decisions, and abide by the 


youth. 


by, if and when disaster falls. 


consequences; he must be placed in positions of re. 
sponsibility and held strictly to account for the re. 
sults. That takes more courage than most privat: 
schools, or most parents for that matter, care to exer. 
cise. It is much easier and simpler to lay down de- 
tailed rules and regulations with prescribed punish. 
ments for violation. It is also the widely prevailing 
practice, although occasionally a school may be found 
with the tradition that there are no rules until one i: 
broken. 

So far has the spirit of individualism developed i: 
the private schools that it is virtually impossible t 
make any general statement regarding their policies 
or practices which would be universally acceptabi: 
Generalizations are possible about selected groups 0! 
schools, but not for the entire list. In one rather larg 
group of schools the policy is to make the program: 
strictly college preparatory, and pupils are not a¢- 
ceptable who do not have college entrance as thei 
prime purpose. Another group of schools offers : 
general, or an “attenuated,” curriculum for pupils w! 
are not college bound, in addition to a strictly college. 
preparatory curriculum for those who need or desir 
it. In another group all the teachers are adherents 
of one particular religious faith, and 98 per cent 0! 
them were trained in colleges of that faith. One smal. 
group of schools requires from the prospective en- 
trants credentials as to acceptable financial and socia 
standing of the parents. But none of these require: 
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ments is universally applicable, important as they all 
are. It cannot even be stated with complete ac- 
euracy that they all charge tuition fees, since there is 
a small group in which no stated charge is made for 
tuition, but it is hoped that pupils who are able to do 
so will contribute up to a certain amount. 

In other words, these schools are self-insulated 
against each other and no one can speak for them 
or represent their interests, nor is there any organi- 
zation or organ which can do so. There is no such 
thing as a private-school policy, whether that be good 
or bad, desirable or undesirable. Nobody knows what 


Reborts... 
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position would be taken on any issue, educational or 
otherwise, by the general body of nonpublic schools. 
Nor is there any channel or group of channels through 
The idea 
of selection, segmentation, special privilege, and the 


which such information could be obtained. 


like has grown entirely out of hand among the pri- 
vate schools. For their own benefit and their own 
protection they need to seek for some common ground 
on which they can all stand and for an official voice 
to express their concerted will. One is reminded of 
the old colonial watchword: “We must all hang to- 


gether or we shall all hang separately.” 





THE UTILIZATION OF AN INTEREST 
INVENTORY IN A PTA PROJECT FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF FOSTERING 
PARENT-CHILD UNDERSTANDING 


Davip S. Bropy 
Director, University Counseling Center 
Montana State University 


ALTHOUGH our schools have long emphasized under- 
standing of the individual child, they have tended to 
neglect the all-important influence of home background 
on the growth and development of the child as a pupil. 
It is increasingly recognized, however, that family ex- 
periences and parental attitudes within the home are 
among the most potent influences determining the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to make satisfactory adjustments in 
and out of school. 

The relative instability of family life today has 
served to emphasize the need for creating a better 
understanding of the pupil’s personality as a function 
of his home experiences. Appreciation of this fact is 
reflected in part by the growing concern with family- 
life education in our publie schools and colleges. Not 
only must the school be able to understand the child 
in relation to his home, but parents must also realize 
their role as subtle and influential teachers in affect- 
ing their children’s attitudes, their level of motivation, 
and their outlook toward life. The pupil, too, must be 
helped in understanding the role of home experiences 
in shaping his personality. 

A school’s program, if it is to become truly effee- 
tive, must call for a co-operative attitude on the part 
of parents—an attitude that ean be developed only 
when parents become aware of what the school is 
doing. The one organization that at present would 
seem to be the most effective agent in bringing about 
the rapprochement of the school, the pupil, and the 
parent is the Parent-Teachers Association. One of 
the difficulties which PTA officials readily recognize is 





that their program usually reaches only a limited num- 
ber of parents. In this paper there is presented a 
report of a project conducted as part of a PTA pro- 
gram in a rural community—a project which appears 
to have value in fostering better parent-child under- 
standing and at the same time promoting more active 
community interest in the program of the school. 
The project was started when the author talked 
on individual guidance at a school located in Corvallis, 
This town, which is located in the Bitter- 
root Valley of western Montana, is unincorporated and 


Montana. 


has a population of 250. The total population of the 
school district is about 2,000, and the majority of chil- 
dren in this district reside on farms. The principal 
crops are sugar beets, cherries, apples, and berries; 
there is also some dairy farming. The school has a 
total population of 478 pupils, of whom 360 are regis- 
tered in the grade school and 118 in high school. The 
superintendent of schools estimates that about 20 per 
cent of the seniors enter college and that about half 
of the graduating class remains in the community. 

In his talk the writer discussed phases of vocational 
guidance as related to the adolescent child. Among 
other things he mentioned the use of interest inven- 
tories as a guide in helping the adolescent arrive at 
a better understanding of his basic interests. In de- 
veloping this point, the question was asked of the 
parents as to how well they thought they knew their 
children’s interests and to what extent they were aware 
of their children’s preferences, their likes and dis- 
likes. A surprisingly large number of parents ques- 
tioned their ability to determine the interests of their 
children. It was suggested that, if they so desired, 
the parents might profitably fill out an interest in- 
ventory at the same time as their children and attempt 
to answer the questionnaire as they thought their chil- 
dren would answer it. In this way they would have an 
opportunity to determine how well they were able 
The parents 


to perceive their children’s interests. 
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reacted very favorably to the suggestion, and all who 


were present at the meeting indicated that they would 


be very much interested in participating in such a 
project. 

It was suggested to the parents that, if they wished 
to carry out this proposal, they should discuss the 
matter among themselves and with the superintendent 
and teachers. The speaker said that he would be very 
happy to serve as a consultant but that the respon- 
sibility for organizing the project should rest with 
the PTA. At the conclusion of the talk, the members 
elected a special committee to discuss plans, consisting 
of the PTA president, two other parents, the super- 
intendent, and the high-school English instructor who 
also serves as a part-time guidance worker. 

Several weeks later the writer was informed that 
the committee had decided to ask the parents of all 
juniors if they would be interested in taking the 
Kuder Preference Record at the same time as their 
children. Since the Kuder Record is normally adminis- 
tered to the juniors as part of the high-school guid- 
ance program, it was thought that they would be a 
logical group around which to orient this experimental 
undertaking. The committee tentatively invited the 
juniors and their parents to a special school luncheon 
and asked the writer to discuss the use of interest 
tests and administer the Kuder Record to the group 
following his talk. 

2 


co-operate is evidenced by the fact that of the 3 


That the parents were eager to 


members of the junior class 27 families were repre- 
sented at the luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, the writer discussed the 
use of interest inventories in a school-guidance pro- 
gram. This talk was oriented with respect to the in- 
At the conclu- 
sion of the discussion the pupils and their parents 


terests of both parents and pupils. 


were asked to seat themselves at opposite ends of the 
room so that parents would not be sitting next to 
their children during the administration of the in- 
ventory. Booklets were then passed out and the usual 
instructions were given to the pupils. The parents, 
on the other hand, were instructed to answer each 
item not in aceordance with their own preferences, 
but as they thought their own children were answer- 
ing each item that afternoon. The parents in talking 
informally to the writer later in the afternoon pointed 
out that they had not realized how difficult it was to 
project themselves into the minds of their children. 
They were also very much interested in seeing how 
well they had been able to accomplish this. 

In preparation for the second meeting to discuss 
the results, interest profiles were constructed. The 
profiles of a pupil and his parent were prepared on 
The pupil’s profile being indicated 


a single graph. 


in red, the mother’s profile in blue, and the father’s 
profile, if available, in green. This arrangement per- 
mitted parent and child to make a ready comparison 
of one another’s profiles. Of the 27 families repre- 
sented, there were 27 mothers and 5 fathers. Other 
fathers expressed interest in participating, but, since 
the project was conducted during the spring of the 
year, it was difficult for them to leave the farm. 

In a diseussion of profiles the parents indicated that 
they felt the project was extremely worth while and 
very helpful in giving them an appreciation of their 
children’s interests. Many of the parents stated that 
they wished they had had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in a similar project when their children were 
younger—the feeling being that this was a means of 
bringing them closer to their children. These com 
ments in turn led to a discussion of the resources of 
the community in providing outlets for their children’s 
vocational interests. The meeting provided an excel- 
lent opportunity for an interchange of ideas among 
parents, pupils, and teachers on the role of the con 
munity in relation to the pupils’ future plans. 

In view of the excellent rapport obtained with pa 
ents and children, it was felt that such a project 
might have been of even greater value had it bee 
started at the beginning of the school year and fol- 
lowed up by a series of meetings. One interesting 
possibility in such a series of meetings would be the 
employment of sociodrama techniques in developing 
parent-child understanding and an appreciation of the 
guidance program of the school. It may be of some 
significance to note that following the administration 
of the Preference Record, the parents of the junior 
pupils showed by far the highest proportion of at- 
tendance at subsequent PTA meetings. Prior to th 
project the attendance award was always granted to 
one of the grade-school classes. The pupils, too, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the project and indicated 
that they appreciated the opportunity to discuss prob- 
lems of common interest with their parents in a school 
setting. 

The writer’s experiences with this project has con- 
vineed him that it is sufficiently useful to repeat it 
It also has valuable research 
possibilities in the area of parent-child relationships. 
It was noted for example that in some cases the pro- 


in other communities. 


files of parent and child were practically identical 
which meant that the parents had a clear perception 
of their children’s interests, whereas in other cases 
there was very little resemblance between the two 
profiles. A study of differences in home background 
and in parent-child rapport between these two groups 
would certainly seem to be worthy of investigation. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
INSTRUCTOR IN A PROFES- 
SIONAL COLLEGE 


JOHN P, DECKER 
New York State College of Forestry, 


Syracuse University 


Wuart is the responsibility of the instructor in a 
professional college toward general education, and 
how can he meet that responsibility? Much has been 
written and said on this subject by the more vociferous 
proponents of broader education, yet it is difficult to 
extract from their large volume of material any defi- 
A few 
members of the instructional staff at the New York 


nite idea for action at the teaching level. 


State College of Forestry held a series of informal 
attempt to collect their 
A simple analysis of the 


vroup discussions in an 
thoughts on the subject. 
problem and a partial answer were worked out as 
follows: 

I. The major objective of general education is to 
jevelop mental maturity in the students. 
mental maturity according to the degree to which he 
can think clearly, can communicate ideas to others, 


One has 


has a sound vital philosophy, appreciates and re- 
spects the dignity and rights of others, and accepts 
his responsibility as a citizen. 
ff the professional school may be defined then as a 
man who is well trained technically and who has a 
maturing mind. 

II. The professional school has a considerable re- 
sponsibility for the development of the thinking and 
communication aspects of mental maturity in its stu- 
dents, but primary responsibility for the other as- 
pects rests with other human institutions such as the 


The ideal end product 


family, the church, the elementary and high schools. 
The professional school can and should contribute to 
these aspects, too, but it is obviously not equipped 
physically, mentally, or spiritually to accept major 
responsibility. 

There is a group of zealots whose battle ery is that 
the other institutions have failed in their responsibility 
and it is up to the colleges and universities to take 
over and save civilization. Rather than attempt to 
usurp major responsibility here and probably dupli- 
cate the supposed failure, the colleges and universities 
ould accomplish much more with a systematie and 
wnemotional analysis of the shortcomings of the other 
institutions along with a suggested program of ra- 
tional corrective action. 

III. Mental maturity is not necessarily acquired 
through certain course work. One frequently sug- 
gested program for improving the state of general 
education in the professional school is the liberal-arts 
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or junior-college approach, that is, the substitution 
of courses of the sociophilosophical-cultural type for 
courses. This program is subject to the 
that the 


courses are themselves usually technical courses and 


technical 


serious objection so-called “broadening” 
not necessarily pitched at the level of the problems 
of everyday life. There is no reason to assume that 
a technical course in sociology has a more broadening 
To be 


most effective in encouraging mental maturity in stu- 


influence than a technical course in physies. 


dents any course must be handled by a faculty mem- 
ber who has himself achieved a considerable degree 
of mental maturity and who consciously encourages 
the trend in his students. At present there seems no 
reason to assume that a well-taught course in physics 
cannot be just as effective in encouraging the trend 
as a well-taught course in sociology. 

IV. Mental maturity probably “rubs off” on stu- 
dents as a result of contact with impressive minds 
among the faculty and administrative staff, and it is 
the responsibility of the individual instructor to be 
sure that contact with him makes a positive contri- 
bution. If one looks back over the history of his 
own development, one will find that there are several 
men who stand out as having had a really important 
effect on his mental growth. They were impressive 
because their mental maturity was genuine and ob- 
vious. They did not have to tell one that this was 
the way to think and live, for an active and convincing 
demonstration of a successful and satisfying life was 
apparent. It was probably especially impressive if 
they revealed a breadth of appreciation of concepts 
quite removed from their own specialties. If an in- 
structor has the respect of his students each contact 
may have an effect on the trend toward mental ma- 
turity. He should examine these contacts carefully 
to determine his effect. 

V. Courses and other student-staff contacts can be 
evaluated by means of the following check points. 
If an instructor can honestly score himself well he is 
justified in feeling that he is making a reasonable con- 
tribution to general education. No attempt has been 
made to test the check points under controlled con- 
The only test has been by means of reviews 
For the most part each member 


ditions. 
of personal histories. 
of the discussion group found that contributions by 
outstanding men in his own past fell into one or more 
of these categories. 
1. Clear thinking. 
and effective scheme for solving real problems? 


Do you understand a systematic 
Are 
you sure it works on real problems and not just on 
“set-ups”? Do you give opportunity for guided prac- 
tice? 


2. Communication. Do you appreciate the value 
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of being able to communicate good ideas clearly? Are 
you actively familiar with the basic principles of 
clear speech and clear writing? Do you give oppor- 
tunity for guided practice? 

3. Philosophy. Do you set material gains (or 
gains in rank and prestige) as your own life goal? If 
not, what is your life goal? Do you ever recognize 
an opportunity to encourage students to think about, 
question, and clarify their life goals? 

Do you really feel much re- 
Do you see him as 


4. Human dignity. 
spect for each of your students? 
a fellow human being having the same dignity and 
rights that you are so jealous of in yourself? Or do 
you habitually recognize second- and third-class citi- 
zens according to appearance, dress, religion, nation- 


Events 
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ality, ete? Do you honestly believe that the student’, 
fears, problems, desires, and joys are just as real anj 
powerful as yours? 

5. Human rights. 
ciple of free speech has fundamental value in oy; 
civilization? Do you know what it means in prap. 
tice—for others as well as for yourself? Do yoy 
recognize any opportunities to demonstrate (not talk 
about) your convictions? 

6. Citizenship. Do you maintain a cynical attitud; 
toward politics and politicians? Or do you feel tha 
polities is a decent and essential part of American 
life? Have you ever been able to divert a politica 
discussion from a cynical level to a wholesomely in. 


Do you believe that the prin. 


quiring level? 





THE CRISIS IN THE SCHOOLS 
THE faces of professional educators must be very 
red after the discussions of the crisis in the schools in 
recent issues of Life and of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. These follow well-known lines already 
marked in the articles that appeared last winter in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


ment in these discussions, and it cannot be brushed 


There is a formidable indict- 
aside with any complacency. The central weakness 
seems to be a welter of indecision about the aims of 
education on the part of the public which is matched 
by a lack of clarity and by inactivity in the profession 
itself. One point that seems to stand out is that 
parents seem to feel that the school shares with them 
the responsibility for the upbringing of their children 
but are unwilling to surrender their own share. 

The issue of Life, which is devoted to the theme, 
“U.S. Schools: They Face a Crisis,” is a curious col- 
lection of material. Life’s own concept of education, 
as implied in the pictorial text, “Are You Educated ?” 
can hardly have received the indorsement of its chief 
contributors—H. S. Commager, B. Iddings Bell, 
Jacques Barzun, and the great teachers who are de- 
Nor do 63 questions of the test 
to discover “How Good Is Your School?” impinge in 


scribed in its pages. 


any way on the articles of the three educators named. 
Practically all the questions deal with what are gen- 
erally known as the externa of an educational system; 
hardly any touch on “education” as defined by Com- 
mager, Bell, Barzun, and others in the same issue, or 
by Ernest 0. Melby and Philip Wylie in recent issues 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. There need be 
no surprise after reading the Life text to learn that 
Roper found parents more interested in school build- 


ings than in the teachers working in them. And there 


is a connection between this and the black picture of 
“Who Teaches the Teachers?” by John Willism 
Sperry. No doubt the picture is accurate, but it could 
be matched by pictures of junior and liberal-arts 
colleges. 

In all the criticisms the heart of the problem is over. 
looked. The principle, “As is the teacher, so is the 
school,” has not yet been recognized by the America: 
public, much as it is devoted to education.—I. L. K. 


THE 1951 FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 

THE Social Science Research Council has announced 
its schedule of fellowships and grants for 1951. The 
former includes the Research Training Fellowships 
and the Area Research Training Fellowships, which 
have been available for some years, and the new Fae- 
ulty Research Fellowships, establishment of which was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 11. There 
are also Grants-in-Aid of Research and Travel Grants 
for Area Research. The Research Training Fellov- 
ships and the Area Research Fellowships are awarded 
“solely for the purpose of furthering the training 0! 
appointees.” Faculty Research Fellowships, grants- 
in-aid, and travel grants are given exclusively “to aid 
scholars of established competence in the execution 0! 
their research” and are not offered to students. \ 
funds are available for subsidizing the publication 0! 
books or articles. 

Inquiries, which should indicate age, academi 
status, vocational aims, the nature of the proposed 
training or research, and the type of assistance desired, 


should be addressed to office of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 


6, D. C. 
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REPORTS NEEDED FOR SURVEY OF 
RESEARCH PROJECTS IN RACIAL 
AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 
Louis WirTH, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
eation, Training, and Research in Race Relations, the 
University of Chicago, has announced that the third 
annual survey of ongoing research projects in the field 
of racial and cultural relations is now in progress. 
The results will be published in the Inventory of Re- 
search in Racial and Cultural Relations, a quarterly 
that carries brief descriptions of current research 
based upon answers to questionnaires and upon pub- 

lished articles. 

Persons, agencies, and institutions known to have 
been engaged in such research in the past will receive 
Readers 
of ScHOOL AND Society who are conducting such 
studies may assist in the preparation of the report 


questionnaires for reporting recent projects. 


if they will fill in a copy of the questionnaire which 
may be obtained by writing to: Inventory of Research 
in Racial and Cultural Relations, 4901 South Ellis 


Avenue, Chicago 15. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS 

THE Marshall Woods Lecture Series at Brown Uni- 
versity this year discussed the democratic philosophy 
of famous Americans of the past as seen by famous 
Americans of the present. 
tures covered the development in American political 
ideals from Jefferson to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The series opened on October 4 -with an address by 
Virginius Dabney, editor, Times-Dispatch, Richmond 


The program of five lee- 


(Va.), on “The Democracy of Thomas Jefferson.” 
The other speakers and their subjects were: Senator 
George E. Aiken, Vermont, “The Democracy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln”; Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., U. 8. Cir- 
euit Court Judge, “The Democracy of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes”; Bernard M. Baruch, “The Democracy of 
Woodrow Wilson”; and Frances Perkins, “The De- 
mocraey of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

Discussing the series Henry M. Wriston, president, 
Brown University, explained : 

In any attempt to study democracy as an ideal we must 
seek out the essentials of wisdom. Here is where the past 
becomes vital because we must work into the fabric of 
our own lives the experience of people who lived before 
our time. We must think about and grasp the meaning 
of those experiences until they are molded by each mind 
into coherent and significant ideas. 


ENROLLMENTS IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: PRELIMINARY 
REPORT 
RAYMOND WALTERS, president, University of Cin- 
cinnati, in a preliminary statement on enrollments, 
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reports that nearly 75 per cent of 492 approved col- 
leges and universities show sizeable decreases this year 
in full-time figures and 58 per cent record consider- 
ably smaller freshman classes. This drop continues a 
downward trend which began last year from the post- 
war peak and which is due to two causes: a major 
proportion of the large 1950 graduating classes were 
veterans, and the freshman classes were small as a 
result of the low birthrate of the 1930's. 

The reports indicate that 12 per cent of the institu- 
tions show increases and 15 per eent, no change from 
last fall in total full-time figures; 25 per cent have 
more freshmen; and 18 per cent indicate no change. 
There are more institutions with decreases ranging 
from 8 to 14 per cent than in any other bracket, 
decreases from one to 7 per cent being the next largest. 
At the extreme, three women’s colleges report fresh- 
man losses of 45 to 54 per cent. 

Women’s colleges as a group have slightly better 
records; 53 per cent show decreases, 26 per cent no 
change, and 21 per cent increases in total enrollment; 
while in the freshman class 45 per cent show decreases, 
22 per cent no change, and 33 per cent increases. 

Of the 69 teachers colleges in which in 1949 total 
attendance had held up well, 44 showed decreases 
through fall, some as large as 24 per cent; 12 had 
increases and in 13 there was no change. 

Far fewer veterans are in attendance this year than 
last in the large proportion of institutions. 

The total full-time enrollment in the five largest 
state universities is estimated as follows: University 
of California, 36,989; University of Illinois, 23,500; 
University of Minnesota, 22,000; the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 20,500; University of Michigan, 19,000. 

In the five larger private institutions the total en- 
rollment is as follows: Columbia University, 22,050; 
University of Southern California, 20,153 (with more 
than 50 per cent veterans); New York University, 
20,000; Boston University, 11,200; 
Pittsburgh, 10,067. In other representative private 
institutions the enrollment is: Harvard University, 
5,000; the University of Chicago, 6,750; the Johns 
Hopkins University, 2,400; University of Detroit, 
8,720; Cornell University, 9,600; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 9,850; Vanderbilt University, 3,175. 


University of 


Enrollments in municipal institutions are reported 
to be: Colleges of the City of New York, 26,376; Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, 6,162; University of Louisville, 
3,224; University of Toledo, 2,840; Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita, 2,500; University of Akron, 2,020. 

Dr. Walters is preparing his detailed annual report 
on statisties of attendance in the institutions of higher 
education which will be published in SCHOOL AND 


Society in December. 
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Notes and News. 
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Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending November 6: 21. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Pietro Belluschi, a practicing architect of Portla d 
(Ore.), has been appointed dean, School of Architec- 
ture and Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, to sueceed William W. Wurster, whose ap- 
pointment to the deanship of the School of Archi- 
tecture, University of California (Berkeley 4), was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, December 17, 1949. 
Mr. Belluschi will assume his new duties on January 
1, 1951. 


Inez S. Tate has been appointed assistant dean ol 


women, University of Illinois. 


Warren G. Keyes was recently named acting dean 
and teacher of science, Harbison Junior College (Irmo, 
S. Car.). 


Hollace G. Roberts, formerly director of admissions, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland 6), has been named director of 
admissions for the university charged with responsi- 
bility for promotion of student enrollment and ad- 
missions in seven divisions of the institution. Charles 
Howard Allen, Jr., whose appointment as editor of 
the Western Reserve University Press was reported 
in Scuoot AnD Society, February 23, 1946, has been 
given additional duties as co-ordinator of university 
publications. Frank Hovorka, director of the chem- 
istry laboratories, has been appointed chairman of the 
division of chemistry, sueceeding the late Harold Sim- 
mons Booth, whose death was reported in these 
eolumns, July 1. 


Carl O. Colditz, associate professor of German, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been appointed 
chairman of the department, succeeding Harold A. 
Basilius who continues his services as professor of 
German and chairman of the program in the humani- 
ties. Lloyd Allen Cook, whose appointment as pro- 
fessor of educational sociology was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, January 19, 1946, has been named Leo 
M. Franklin Memorial Professor in Human Relations 
for the academie year. Jay McCormick, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, who was on leave of absence serving 
as visiting professor in Connecticut College (New 
London), has returned to his courses in ereative 
writing. 


M. Gweneth Humphries, associate professor of 
mathematics, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


(Lynchburg, Va.), has been promoted to a profes 
sorship and named head of the department, succeed- 
ing Gillie A. Larew who is continuing his duties as 
dean of the college. 


The Reverend R. Forrest Conklin, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant pastor of the Monahans (Tex.) Baptist Church, 
has assumed new duties as head of the recently estab- 
lished department of speech, Clarke Memorial College 
(Newton, Miss.). 


Edward Lewis Walker, associate professor of psy 
chology, University of Michigan, is serving as acting 
chairman of the department during the leave of ab- 
sence for the first semester granted to Donald G. Mar- 
quis. Dorothy Schroeder has been appointed assistant 
professor of social work, effective January 1, 1951, 
and Henry Odbert has been named research psycholo 
gist in the Institute for Social Research for a period 
of 10 months, starting October 16. Alvin F. Zander, 
assistant professor of educational psychology, was 
promoted in October to an associate professorship. 


Gilbert E. Case and Andrew H. MacPhail, associate 
professors of education, Brown University (Provi 
dence, R. I.), were promoted to full professorships 
in Oetober. 


O. H. Aurand was recently named professor 01 
education, the Pennsylvania State College. 


Among recent appointments at Trinity Colleg 
(Hartford, Conn.) are the following: professors, the 
Reverend Arthur A. Vogel (philosophy) to succeed 
Donald K. Marshall, resigned, and John N. Williams 
(mathematics) to sueceed Allen R. Hyde, resigned; 
and instructors, Lloyd G. MeDonald (physical educa- 
tion) to sueceed the late Harold Shetter, Robert C. 
Black ITI (history), John Ponturo (government), and 
Robert C. Stewart (mathematics). Walter D. Knight, 
professor of physics, resigned in June. 


Carlos A. Caamano, president, College of San Luis 
Gonzaga (Cartago, Costa Rica), has been appointed 
visiting professor of Spanish, University of Massa- 
chusetts (Amherst), under the joint sponsorship of 
the Department of State and the university. During 
the year Dr. Caamano will make an extensive study 
of the publie schools of the state. 


Conrad M. Arensberg and Joseph K. Folsom are 
serving as part-time visiting professors in Brooklyn 
College. Dr. Arensberg, associate professor of soci- 
ology, Barnard College, Columbia University, is giv- 
ing a graduate seminar, “Culture and Personality”; 
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Dr. Folsom, professor of sociology and economics, 
Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), a graduate 
seminar on the modern family. Nathan L. Gerrard 
has been appointed to take over the classes of Samuel 
Koenig, assistant professor of sociology and anthro- 
nology, whose leave of absence for a survey of ad- 
justment problems of immigrant groups in Israel was 
reported in ScHOoL aNnD Society, June 24. Rex D. 
Hopper, assistant professor of sociology and anthro- 
pology, is substituting for Dr. Koenig as deputy de- 
partment chairman in the School of General Studies. 
Sidney Nelson, executive director, Youth United for 
Better Citizens of Tomorrow, has been appointed 
part-time leeturer and is offering courses in social 
work and in race relations and race prejudice. Nor- 
man F. Washburne has been appointed special lec- 
Max Wolff, formerly 
a member of the Commission on Community Interre- 
lations of the American Jewish Congress, has also 
been appointed to a lectureship, and O. Torrey Fuller, 


turer in community relations. 


instructor in sociology, has undertaken an extensive 
comparative study of the teaching of introductory 
sociology as expressed in textbooks and special litera- 
ture during the past 50 years. Mr. Fuller will be 
erateful for correspondence from others interested in 
this field of inquiry. 


Julius Sumner Miller, professor of physics and 
mathematics, Dillard University (New Orleans 22), 
is serving a part-time visiting professorship in Tulane 
University (New Orleans 18). Other appointments 
recently reported by the latter university include: 
visiting associate professor of Hispanic-American lit- 
erature, Flavio Herrera; assistant professors, Richard 
L. Barber (philosophy), Robert G. Demaree and Davis 
H. Howes III (psychology), Sumner A. Ives (Eng- 
lish), John Esterline Roy G. 
Francis (sociology), and Royal D. Suttkus (zoology) ; 
and instructors, Robert L. Abbey (political science), 
O. W. Pierce (English), and Robert S. Novosad and 
Donald Morrison (mathematics), all in the College of 
Arts and In the School of Architecture, 
Robert Cummins and John J. Desmond, instructors 


(political science), 


Seiences. 


in architecture; in the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, assistant professors, Arnold 
L. Fellows and John M. Erickson 
munications) and Gilbert M. Mellin (economies) ; and 


(business com- 


in Newcomb College, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics, Judson Sanderson, Jr.; visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Eleonora H. Moore; and instruc- 
tors, Mare E. Risley and Nancy F. Montgomery 
(physical education), Warren Breed (sociology), Rod- 
ney Roques, Roy Robinson, and Nancy Lockwood 
(art), William J. Smither (Spanish), and Jane W. 
Alsobrook (chemistry). 
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Conrad Hess Haagen, of the University of Toronto, 
has been appointed associate professor of psychology, 
Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.). 
pointments include: assistant professor of chemistry, 
Charles E. Mortimer, and instructors, Rodney Ring 
Bullis 
Victor L. Johnson, 


Other ap- 


(religion and philosophy) and Andrew S. 
(history and political science). 
professor of history, who is on leave of absence 
engaged in writing a history of the Revolutionary 


War, will return to the campus, February 1, 1951. 


Regina M. Goff was recently appointed associate 
professor of psychology, State College 
(Baltimore). 


Morgan 


Appointments at Drury College (Springfield, Mo.) 
reported under date of October 17 include the fol- 
lowing: associate professor of chemistry, Howard M. 
Curry; assistant professor of English, Paul W. Black- 
ford; and instructors, Billie Joe Jones (physical edu- 
cation for women), Clifford J. Larson (art), Russell 
Pierson (physics), the Reverend Robert Joseph Pierre 
(French and Italian), and Robert Wharton (piano). 
Lillian Maxfield has been appointed cataloguer in the 
Harwood library, and Wilmer Thompson is teaching 
the classes of Willard Graves, associate professor of 
mathematics, who is on leave of absence. 


Floyd Dotson has succeeded H. Otto Dahlke as as- 
sistant professor of sociology, University of Con- 
necticut. Domina Eberle Spencer has been appointed 
assistant professor of mathematics, and T. Foster 
Lindley, instructor in philosophy. 


Vela L. Lynn has been appointed assistant professor 


of sociology and American history, Phillips Univer- 
sity (Enid, Okla.). 


Helena I. T. Bailie was recently named assistant 
professor of sociology, Central Michigan College of 
Education (Mount Pleasant). 


Norman A. Reed, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of psychology, Cooper Union (New York 3), 
was reported in ScHoo. anv Socrety, October 1, 1949, 
has assumed new duties as assistant professor of edu- 
eation, Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers College. 


Mary H. B. Wollner has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Rockford (Ill.) College. 


John F. Foley assumed new duties recently as in- 
structor in geography, University of Kentucky. 


Priscilla M. Greeley has been appointed instructor 
in political science, College of Wooster (Ohio), to 
give the courses of Judson G. Rosebush, Jr., whose 





leave of absence for military service was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 23. 


Vincent J. Wilson, Jr., has assumed new duties as 
instructor in English, Mitchell College (New London, 
Conn.). 


The following have been appointed to instructor- 
ships in the Art School of Cooper Union: Pierre Kley- 
camp (architecture), Josef Presser, Peter H. Francia, 
and Charles Seide (painting), Eugene Karlin, M. 
Peter Piening, and Alexander Nesbitt (graphic arts), 
and Maurice Gould (mathematics). 


Ray C. Maul, whose appointment as dean, Kansas 
State Teachers College (Emporia), was reported in 
Scuoo. anv Society, April 17, 1948, has been granted 
leave of absence for the academic year to accept a 
post on the headquarters staff of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Dr. Maul will continue as di- 
rector of the National Teachers Supply and Demand 
Study which he has been conducting for the past three 
years under the sponsorship of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, NEA. He will divide his time between work for 
the commission and for the NEA’s department of 
higher education. 


J. J. Oppenheimer, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Louisville (Ky.), has been granted 
leave of absence for service as a specialist in higher 
education in the American zone of Germany, where he 
will act as co-ordinator of American advisers in uni- 
versities and technical institutions. 


William W. Brickman, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, has been appointed a 
The awards 
are presented by the university “through the gen- 
erosity of an anonymous donor to deserving scholars 
in the United States for the general purpose of fur- 
thering scholarship and creative art... and are made 


President’s Fellow by Brown University. 


to young scholars whose work represents sound 
scholarship and is of interest to the layman.” Dr. 
Brickman, who is known to ScHoou anp Society for 
his contributions to the journal over the past ten years 
and especially for his monthly column, “Educational 
Literature Review,” will spend much of his time during 
the coming year in research in libraries of the United 
States and Europe on his project, “The History of 
International Co-operation in Culture and Education.” 


Recent Deaths 


Frederick Hollister Safford, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, University of Pennsylvania, died, Octo- 
ber 29, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Safford 
had served as instructor in mathematics (1895-99), 
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Harvard University; assistant professor (1899-1901), 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio); and _ instructor 
(1902-07), assistant professor (1907-20), and pro- 
fessor (1920-37), University of Pennsylvania. 


The Reverend Joseph B. Walsh, S.J., former associate 
professor of philosophy, Fordham University, died, 
Father 
Walsh had served as associate professor of philosophy 
(1928-38, 1946-49), Fordham University, and had 
held posts (1940-46) in Georgetown University 
(Washington, D. C.) and St. Peter’s College of Arts 
and Sciences (Jersey City, N. J.). 


October 30, at the age of fifty-six years. 


John Simpson Dodds, professor of civil engineer- 
ing, Iowa State College (Ames), died of a heart at- 
tack, November 3, at the age of sixty-five years. Mr. 
Dodds had served the college since 1912 and had held 
the professorship since 1934. 


ne ) L/; L 


BABCOCK, CHARLES E. 





The Christ of the Andes. 
Pp. 10. Illustrated. Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1950. 10 cents. 


Perhaps no statue in the world has caused greater com- 
ment than this impressive monument on the boundary line 
between Chile and Argentina. 


BAKER, HARRY J. Introduccién al estudio de los niiios 
sub y superdotados. PartI. Pp. xix+210. Part IL. 
Pp. 211-478. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 1950. 


Translated by Alfredo M. Ghioldi and with a preface by 
professor Clotilde Guillén de Rezzano. 


BLEGEN, THEODORE C., et al. ‘‘Counseling Foreign 
Students.’’ Vol. XIV, Series vi, No. 15, Student Per- 
sonnel Work. Pp. vii+54. American Council on Edu- 
eation Studies, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 
6,D.C. 1950. 


BUCHSBAUM, WALTER H. Television Servicing. Pp. 
xii+340. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 1950. $4.00. 


Christmas in Latin America. Pp. 15. Illustrated. Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 1950. 10 cents. 
Reprinted from bulletins of the Pan American Union, De- 
cember 1944, 1945, and 1946, with supplementary material 
on Panama and a list of references. 


COY, GENEVIEVE L. Ways towards Self-Discipline. 
Pp. 95. The Dalton Schools, Inc., 108 East 89th Street, 
New York 28. 1950. 75 cents, quantity rates. 


The Dalton School is continuing the publication of a series 
of monographs on educational topics with particular refer- 
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Two others in the series, 
leen Clark, and “‘Com- 
Nora Hodges, 





to practices of this school. 

r , School Procedure,” by E 
Service in the Dalton School,” by 
iblished in 1949. 





Selected Prose and Poetry. Pp. 
232 Madison 


eve 


»ANE, STEPHEN. 
; 230. Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1950. 75 cents. 


Ft ie, New York 16. 


the Rinehart Editions of the classics with an intro- 


‘uction by William M. Gibson. 
* 
OYLE, LAWRENCE E. Tool Engineering: Analysis 
d Procedure. Pp. xi+499. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. 1950. $4.75. 
e 


UBOUQUET, AMELIA. Inexperiencia: ensayo pedagé- 
yico de una madre maestra. Pp. xv+174. Illustrated. 
Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 1950. 
Translated by Marisa Serrano Vernengo, with a preface by 
Clotilde Guillén de Rezzano. 

* 

EVERETT, JOHN R. Religion in Human Experience: 
An Introduction. Pp. xvii+556. Illustrated. Henry 
Holt and Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
1950. $3.90. 

This book is written for those who wish at least an intro- 
duction to the hopes, fears, aspirations, joys, and ideals 
which go to make up religion. 


FINDLAY, BRUCE ALLYN, AND ESTHER BLAIR. 
Your Kugged Constitution: How America’s House of 
Freedom is Planned and Built. Pp. 281. Stanford 
University Press, Calif. 1950. $3.00. 


A book that rescues the Constitution of the United States 
from scholarly oblivion and returns it to its vital role in 
the life of every American. 

* 


(Director). The American In- 
stitute for Research: ‘A Report on Three Years of Ex- 
perience. Pp. 12. American Institute for Research, 
13 Morewood Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 1950. 

This’ experience was gained gradually regarding the most 
effective organizational structure for conducting research 
yn personnel problems. Criteria for use, in selecting pro- 
jects were developed, and operating principles were tormu- 
lated. 


FLANAGAN, JOHN C 


~ 
GARLAND, H. B. Schiller. Pp. viii+280. Medill 
McBride Company, Inc., 200 East 37th Street, New 


York 16. 1950. $3.75. 
This is the first book on the famous German dramatist and 
poet to be published for some time. It is informative and 


simply written. 

° 
GAUMNITZ, WALTER H., AND ELLSWORTH 
TOMPKINS. ‘‘Holding Power and Size of High 


Office of Education, FSA, Circular No. 
522. Pp. iv+25. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 20 cents. 

This report is the third of a series of studies mined from 
the statistical forms reported to the Office of Education 
for 1945-46 in connection with the Biennial Survey otf 
Statistics of Public High Schools. 

e 


Schools. ’’ 


‘‘TIntroduction to Publie Relations.’’ 
Pp. viii+ 104. Illustrated. 
New York State School of 
Relations, Cornell University, 
Single copies to residents of 
quantity 


HYATT, DAVE. 
Extension Bulletin No. 5 
Publie Relations Office, 
Industrial and Labor 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

free ; 


1950. 


the state 25 cents a copy to others; 
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rates. <A practical guide as applied to industrial and labor 
relations. 
om 
IRVING, WASHINGTON. Selected Prose. Pp. xxiv + 
423. Rinehart and Company, Ine., New York 16. 
1950. 75 cents. 
Another in the Rinehart Editions with an introduction by 
Stanley T. Williams 
a 
JORDAN, EDWARD C._ Electromagnetic Waves and 


Radiating Systems. Pp. x+710. Prentice-Hall, Ince., 
New York 11. 1950. $7.75. 

One of the Prentice-Hall electrical engir 
by W. L. Everitt. 


1eering series edited 

Keeping Christmas. Pp. 14. 
Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 
Club and Study Series containing 
lombian Christmas,”’ “Los Pastores in San 
Mexico Note,” “Christmas Carols of the 
“The Flower That Symbolizes Christmas.” 


° 
KEMPFER, HOMER, AND GRACES 


Pan American Union, 
“An Old-Fashioned Co- 
Antonio: Little 
Americas,” and 


. WRIGHT. ‘‘Se- 


lected Approaches to Adult Education. ”? Office of 
Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 16. Pp. iv+48. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 


20 cents. 
An approach, as used here, is any organized way of pro- 
viding educational activities or learning experiences. It 
may include “classroom methods,” but is not limited to 
learning procedures with groups. 

oe 


KIRKENDALL, LESTER A. Sez Education as Human 
Relations: A Guidebook on Content and Methods for 
School Authorities and Teachers. Pp. xvi+35l. Inor 
Publishing Company, Ine., 207 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1950. $4.50. 

This is written from a background of broad experience in 
education and human relations. Approaching the subject 
of sex objectively yet humanely, this book should do us 
all a lot of good. 

” 


KLOTZ, IRVING M. 
xiii+ 369. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
$6.00. 


Chemical Thermodynamics. Pp. 
New York ll. 1950. 


KRAUS, RICHARD. Square Dances of Today and 


How to Teach and Call Them. Pp. ix+130. Tlus- 
trated. A.S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. 1950. $3.00. 
Those who want to organize square-dance parties or to 
direct group activities will find this book a useful, spirited, 
and complete guide. 
® 
LUZADDER, W. J., J. N. ARNOLD, AND F. H. 
THOMPSON. Problems in Engineering Drawing. 
Pp. 7+71. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1950. 


A third edition, these worksheets are in the form of partial 


layouts. 


* 
MARTIN, THOMAS L., Jr. Ultrahigh Frequency En- 
gineering. Pp. viii+456. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 
York 11. 1950. $6.00. 
Another in the Prentice-Hall electrical engineering series, 
e 
‘*Primary Teacher Training.’’ UNESCO Publication 


No. 117. Pp. 253. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27 1950. $2.00. 

This is a revised edition of the original inquiry brought out 
by the International Bureau of Education by request. 








TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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STOUT, MELVILLE B. Basic Electrical Measurements. 
Pp. viii+504. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 
1950. $5.75. 

One of the Prentice-Hall electrical engineering series. 
f 

THOMPSON, LEILA FERN (Prepared by). Selected 
List of Latin American Song Books and References for 
Guidance in Planning Programs of Music and Dance. 
Pp. 13. Department of Cultural Affairs, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. 1950. Free. 
Supplementary list of materials for club and study groups. 

a 

WHICHER, GEORGE F. Poetry of the New 
England Renaissance, Pp. xxix + 458. 
Rinehart and Company, Ine., New York 16. 1950. 
95 cents. 

Another in the Rinehart Editions. 


(Editor). 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


For Teachers and other professional 
men and women 
We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service 


Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 
By Maurice P. Moffat, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Primarily a how-to-do-it text, designed for 
Methods courses in Social Studies, History, 
and Geography in the secondary schools. It. 
contains hundreds of worthwhile “do’s” and 
a large number of wise warnings in the form 
of “don’ts”. Every chapter offers practical 
and direct teaching material and every phase 
of the social studies is treated in the light of 
modern trends and thinking. All new tech- 
niques are discussed, and old methods brought 
completely up to date. 


Published 1950 


2*s 


524 pages &” x 83 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 








SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


By John U. Michaelis, University of California 
(Berkeley) 


A new up to date text giving both recent trends 
in social studies instruction in the elementary 
schools and review of the latest research in 


the field. Among the many topics discussed 
thoroughly and incisively in the book are: the 
use of workable groups processes in the social 
studies, the newest practices in social studies 
programs which develop democratic citizen- 
ship, illustrative examples of new types of 
evaluative devices, the application of the child 
development information to the different grade 
levels. 


Published 1950 Approx. 500 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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